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communication with Mr. Gandhi and during the last ten days numerous
cables have passed between us. It is not possible to publish all these cables,
but I think I may state that in the course of these communications every
effort was made to press on Mr. Gandhi the view which clearly is now
gaining ground in this country, viz., that after Sir William Solomon's speech,
the release of the leaders and the recognition given to the Commission by
the Government of India by the deputation of Sir Benjamin Robertson, it
would be a tactical mistake to boycott the Commission as forgoing an im-
portant opportunity secured after great difficulty to state the Indian case
before the whole world and likely to alienate from the cause influential
support both in this country and in England. Mr. Gandhi, however, finds
himself unable to act on this view unless the Union Government modify in
some manner the constitution of the Commission and release all passive resi-
sters at present in jail, as he and the Indian community stand bound by a
solemn oath not to accept the Commission except on these terms. This is the
situation at present. Meanwhile Sir Benjamin Robertson starts for South
Africa on 1st January. As it is necessary that the country should clearly
understand Mr. Gandhi's position, I asked him to cable to me for publica-
tion a full statement of that position. This statement into which are incor-
porated some of his previous cables is as follows:

Mr. Gandhi says: We were discharged unconditionally on 18th instant
on the recommendation of the Commission. We were not told at the time of
our release why we were being released. It is not true that after release we went
to Pretoria to see the Ministers. Knowing what we do of the feelings of
Mr. Esselen and Col. Wylie towards Indians, it is impossible for us not to
feel strongly that the Commission has not been appointed to give us fair
play, but it is a packed body intended to hoodwink the Government and the
public both in England and in India. The Chairman's integrity and impartiality
is undoubted, but Mr. Esselen and Col. Wylie are well-known and admitted
generally to be amongst the strongest and most violent opponents of Indians
in South Africa. Mr. Esselen has emphatically declared from public platforms
on many occasions extreme anti-Asiatic views, and he is so intimately related
politically to Union Ministers that he is regarded here practically as a non-
official member of the Ministry. Only recently he expressed himself privately
most offensively about the Indians to a member of the Union Parliament,
named Mr. Meyler, who has publicly protested against his appointment.
Col. Wylie has been our bitterest opponent in Natal for more than twenty
years. So far back as 1896 he led a mob to demonstrate against the landing
of Indians who had arrived at Durban in two vessels, advocated at a public
meeting the sinking of the ships with all Indians on board and commending
a remark made by another speaker that he would willingly put down one
month's pay for one shot at the Indians, asked how many were prepared to put
down similarly a month's pay on those terms. And he has consistently been